spend their days? How do they and their parents use their time? What kinds of community services and institutions do working families of different types use, for what purposes, with what consequences? How are these experienced? Do working parents make different choices concerning schools, and do they view schools differently than do nonworking parents? What does work provide in the way of in-kind benefits, to which families, with what results? What are the implications for the significant differential that exists among those receiving and those not receiving these benefits?
In many families the major burden or adaptation may be carried by the parents themselves as they perform their primary child-caring and child-rearing responsibilities despite significantly less time and with less or different kinds of outside help. Among married-couple families, to what extent are husbands and wives making different personal adjustments in order to cope with these new realities? For example, which parents are choosing to work different shifts or different hours in order to ensure the presence of at least one parent at home all or most of the time? Are these choices made because the parents prefer caring for their children themselves or because the alternative resources for child care are nonexistent or inadequate? What are the consequences of such patterns for the family system (e.g., spouse relations, parent-child relations) and for parents' capacity to monitor and supervise their children's activities, as well as for children's development?
Life-cycle events affect work and family interactions, too. If marriage or the decision to have a child can alter a person's decision to have a career (or the kind of career to have), a new job, a promotion, or a transfer can affect parents' use of time; their patterns of familial, social, and community relationships; and their attitudes and behavior toward their children. What is not known, however, is what differentiates those families and work organizations in which events are constructively handled from those in which the effects are deleterious. Yet this kind of information is important for families in managing their own affairs and for employers in developing policies.
Which parents with what characteristics are coping well, which are not, and by what criteria? Are parents, for example, experiencing more stress even though in the short run they seem to be managing adequately? Are they experiencing more stress that is leading to identifiable problems for themselves or their families (e.g., marital problems, somatic problems, work problems, behavior problems toward children)? Are those families that are usually viewed as especially vulnerable (low-income families, single-parent families, black or Hispanic families) more likely to experience difficulties as a consequence of both parents work-etary and time costs involved in carrying out new studies, especially longitudinaloblems. Psychological Bulletin 64:92-107.
